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ABSTRACT 

This profile describes the characteristics of day 
care providers and of federally supported day care settings in 
Alaska* The report evaluates the quality of child care services and 
the ispact of the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements (FXDCR) 
both froa the nerspective of the state and local agencies which must 
adninister federal day care dollars and fron the perspective of day 
care operators who aust neet federal stardards. Statistics are 
provided on the three aajor types of licensed or Coitified day care 
setting;^ which receive federal funds in Alaska: Day Care Centers^ 
Faaily and Group Day care Boaes, and In-Roae Care settings. The 
Alaska d&y care services profile provides data on: (1) the 
characteristics of children served by day care, (2) tb^;* day cate 
services offered (health and psychological social services, 
transportation) , (3) a description of day care providers (previous 
education, training, work experience) , (4) providers' working 
conditio:is (staff/child ratios, training opportunities, working hours 
and benefits), and (5) parent involvement, it is hoped that this data 
will provide a baseline for upgrading services in Alaska. A total of 
33 tables and charts suppleaents the text. (CS) 
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BEST OH AVAIlJiBLI 



h riJOKii.K OP i'KDi:i<Ai.U' f:ui'pDin'}:D day cakk 

IN ALASKA 



1.0 irrKODUC'i'Ton 



This Stato profile of V rally supporf ocl child cciro .'^orv: cv^'; 
1.. another product of the major evaluation of child care in 
nccjion contracted by thr^ Federal r.oqinnal Council in I'V/v- 
Z«;,M study evaluated redorally nupportcd chiJd caro 
available in the ..;tntos of Wachinyton, Oregon, Idaho .md 
^lasha. rao quality of care and the iinnact of the }\Hit>ra.T 
inuoraaency Day Care Uoquiroinonts (PIDCn) were oxamin.^i )x>th 
fro:.\ the parnpect.ive of the state and local acjcnrjer; v.-hu-h 
£jdirana.':ter Federal day care dollars, and from' the pcrn^.-^rtivo 

operator:, who rauat moot X^'cderal ntandordn.' The 
thn v^*!"'"'' ri;'''? the study is available throuoh 

the l.ational Technical Information Services, U.S. Det>urf.Tent 
imrhor'f^^''^ Springfield, Virginia, 22151. The accession 
nuinbor for Voluir.c One is PB 221 453, Volume Tvvo is: Pli 271 /'5/. 

Ill ll lT^i^rTlZ ""'^.^^^ ^^^t is $3.00 per volume' 

ana §9.00 for the corr.plete set. 

This special profile report is a breakdown, by state, of 
information x^hich was included for the Region as a who3o in 

In S??/'^^^^ ^tudy. The charts and ta'aon 

xn thi£> report develop a profile of the characterintics of 

nSi^lll ^l^'lf^'i'' ""^'^ Federally supported day care 
sovtingr. in Alaska. 

Several national actions have occurred in the area of day 
care since the major study was completed in March, 1973; 

— The minimum wage was extended to day care providers 
rc.'julting in a cutback or total withdrawal of ::<al«*.' 
and Icdoral funding for in-home day can- by Ju.iny 
states duo to the increased paymontn required. An 
examination of parents' uoe of in-Iiomo care, ar; 
displayed in the tables of this profile, reveals 
potentially serious consumer inconvenience 
resulting from the loss of this type of care. 

— The national Child Development Associate program har. 
continued to grow and to stimulate di«cu.';sion on the 
likely shape of the day care profession in the future. 
The soctjonn of this profile displaying day can 
operators; current levels of oxperieneo and ioriual 
training m chi3d development or ear3y chiJdFicod 
education provide a baGclino for underr.tanding the 
current situation in Alaska. 
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Wu- <!,'l.--t(; contiiiui;ji over the coimH.i i.u, vi ■ 

-ml an .-ji.pi-.jpriatc: vchiclo for dc-Uwrj.,- ■ iii 
ramjp o: hccUth and social r.ervlcc-- v -ri . , 

whit t, "i^:'^'^ co!,r.u:r,t r r.urvov%-o f , .il' ' 

Of tho four «t£>torin thoTc '■^P>^'^r<:u...tiy:.:: 
develop .-, nonit-orin- auiL Ik ''?Lo°'"-''^ "i"' 
complete., ruid t^o Rcaion L ?i the 1968 P:dck. Tho .,uuU. .tr; 
with or.ch of the sta?os to ri^S^i"""' t '=°°P°"ativo proc<...,« 
Federally supped tcd'-d" carrrcreLc^' "^^L^'d -f/"'^ i=-rovino 
state Of provlSert"axri4 V^^^t^l^i"^ l-!./c.rrciiL 

sra!"^'^ ---- --'^ 

sorvLon^/,^;:.:,,:^,^^° tho Region plan for d.y caro 

as capirical b.Ul^up ma?2riaK ^'■"'^'^ """^'-l 

HEi\i-\5i-°F^^^^ - ---- - 

Tho riDCH describe ?h«so'?5plS la^cTfoLow^f 

on i:hc.^:r.ilVc III ani ^pLf^'fAoJ' ""''^ 
opportune tic-a for the oxSorfr ni. ! ^, Proviri,,,-, 

attf,.,:.,,t to r.iVmla to f .^°ntorc cJo not u.m,.,11y 
public hou.i,.,j unit., »pc.c al f'cm^ 
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iFsilil^^EfflHi!^; roSu!ar?S''°' or modified residence 

tndividual l^eitiln anS °ho%aS orS?^"? " °f 
association with their peers. considerable 

bh:"Hown>: ;n.e'^''or"ir;go^g'^'°°^ 

Of the chiL^r«r°la^?or:^e'°fr^'|°e"^aJ;?T°: "'^"'^ 

^•^•^ L«y Care Centers 

these, 18» were proprietaL LJ.^ Alaska, of 

another 70% were centers Shi=h Sfi^^*' ^""^"P'ofit centers, 

non-profit organiz^ion sSoh as^ chu^cS'T^o^^ ° 
care corporation, or a con^unitv "on-profxt day 

percent of the centers wSe f^if? agency. Twelve 

funded almost totally wiS oSL^^^-.S^?"'' agencies and were 

affiliate programs Cere SclSded ir^i^; ?° ^^'"^'^ 
in Alaska (Tabic 1.1). ^"O-^^O" in the random sample drawn 

^^''Ti'littltll^l/if^^^^^ Child care has not 

eligible'^for m.n? of thfdfrect PeSera? ro?™f '""^ ^^"^ 

families whose^ -e°irtgf n'S^?it^^^^^S51,- ^^Sf 

•Draft 1972 PiDC Requirements. 
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®^ CARE CENTERS 

CURRENTLY RECEIVING FEDERAL FUNDS IN 

ALASKA 



Center Type 

Private profit 
Private non-profit 
Public 

Head S^art affiliate 

Center S izes fLicensed Capaeity^ 

Up to 30 children 
31 to 60 children 
More than 60 children 

City Si ze 
tfSS ?f It^L^'' population 

2500 to 50,000 
50,000 to 250,000 
250,000 plus 

Location 

Urban residential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Suburban residential 
Rural area 



Percent of Centers 

(n«17) 



18% 
70% 
12% 
0 



64% 
18% 
18% 



12% 
88% 

0 

0 



24% 

0 
24% 
41% 
12% 



Fed erally Funded Children as Percen t of 
Total Chxldren Enrolfer" 



Percent of Federally Funded 
Children 

Up to 20% 
20 to 39% 
40 to 59% 
60 to 79% 
80 to 100% 



Percent of Centers 
(n«17) 

19% 
13% 
25% 
31% 
13% 
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aro different from the :iowor Income fcimilios served pramnrilv 

houvUy nubcidizcd pubUc procjrams. Since m -oH m7 
^r^n.^^/""^ ''^''^^^ service needs coots no znuch, privato-prof i t 

break Lon A S ?,"^e^' ntaffing con.prc.mi bo simply to 

? /^Jf^^*^ shows, a total of 24?, of t ho day 
care center facilities sampled in Al^^ha wore own<H3 y tho 

privat^ ^or'^nrofff ^^'r'"' P^'^"^^- ^^^^^^ primarily tho 
fniy,*^^?' ^^r^^"^^^^ centers. The Kegionnl profile., which 

78^ of al? irll";: ^^■'^PJ?.^^ •'^i^onlor typL, revealed that 
!Z"^t^t P^^vato-profit centers paid a considorabXo rental 

?he non?nrnf?^^'"^"^ ^^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ilo 30^ of 

?n rfSn ^ centers and 291 of the public centers oporntrd 

in donated space. There is no difference in the amount of 
state payments which the throe sponsor types receive or 
chUd per aay. Therefore, generally, a larger part of a 
private center »s income is spent for faci?ity payments and 
other overhead costs than in non-profit or pibUc centers? 

li^lt September of 1969, Federal matching funds to cover some 
start up costs have been available to private, non-orofit 
organizations through amendments to the l^cial SecurUy Act 
av??iS?f Agriculture food reimbursement monies are 
S^,; r.o.i.profit sponsors, although a largo number of 

th«a have not begun to take advantage of these sources! 

Public centers are sponsored by a variety of public aqencies 

government iind are able to provide a considerably widor r-„-,„r. 
of support services than do private or SlsrSon-proC? rcSae?r. . 

o»nJiL*'®°T-'K° °^ geographic location of many private 

in nuhflf ^ °^ "PP°=^ li""!*" for' enrol l„„.nt 

centers, center enrollments froquontXy rotlrct 

In than 2ol of tht chi icir-n 

11" of ?L centers were Federally subaidizod, while i„""""" 

(kbit 1 ?)°°"Thr^S?oL?''^" ''-'Jo""y -ul>„idi"ocl 

^AAOj^e A.i/. The Regional profile reveals that thoso wii-h 

f»;j*»^/iSf^^J^-^^^"^^^'* =''i"'^^n are the for-p?l?i? 

S?! of SSnSiHnl til ^&'^;^tJ^-- 

enrollments of 80 to 100% Pederally-fSndel chlwron. 
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TkBlS 1.2 
FACILITY OWNERSHIP BY 

ALASKA 


SPONSOR TYPE 


• 

Owned By 


Percent of Centers 
(n«I5) 


Religious Organization 


58% 


Non-profit Community Organiza- 
tion CYMCA^ etc.) 


6% 


Hospital 


0 


Bousing Autliority 


0 


Other City/County/State i^^gency 


12% 


Business or Industry 


0 


Operator owned 


24% 


Other Private Party 


0 




TABLE 1.3 

MONTHLY SPACE LEASE/MORTGAGE ARRANGEMENTS 

ALASKA 


Lease/Mortqacrc Arrangement 


Percent of Centers 
(n«15) 


Rental/Mortgage Payment 
Full Cost 


44% 


Rental/Mortgage Payment 
Partial Cost 


37% 


Donated Space 


19% 


Other 

♦ 


* 

0 
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Day care homci; probablv ser™ 

any other day cLo IrranSt ^hfv^'f^""?^ children than 
«<=hool-agc brothers ISS si^ters^f^i^" froquontly ocrvo 
In Alaska, the average numbor fu-?f *''"=''° Pr-o-schoolcrs. 
family day car« hoiS'fsT^"'' ?he ^""^ " 

(Table 1.4 . Torty-f our percent 0? ?^)?"?^ average i„ 3.8 

ho»es as a source o.^llrT!„*^i?^S^%- f ^^^^^^ 

Se^P^ed^^I ^-1uent?^a1r^e^^f!v^r'='=«^ ''^ '"'^ P-ontn 
In-home care m^y be provided in J^^ uff,?"^ acquaintancos. 
Alaska--or i„ the hoSe of the providl^- 4 f hon,o-!:9'„ in 

is that the providers care ZkI °^ m-hoae care 

^Portance of .0.0 ca"re"?n° inii^^^l^'^^lt^^ll^^^^^^^ 




The largest number of children <^ 

the centers sampled in AUs^fare cSil.^!?'' ""J^ ^^^"^^ ^^^^vr.d by 
old through onrollment <n thl 2^ jnildron from thrr r. yrar- 

sampled in Alaska served It i^.c?^^'"''?^ the 17 center 

infants made nx, only Ifof tho ^^^^"^ f^^t^^^- 1.7)? ' 

centers. Alaska center ^on?f Population of all of tho 

proportion of sch^Jlagerchifdif''^ are unique in the larqo 

percent of the center I^dii?^JJ^''®'' ''^^^^ ^^^y include. ?2?nt:v 
and over f.rtm. -1 *^ T Populations sampled wor-« ^k<i^ -twenty 
of Aft ? u ^?"^J^^red with an averaae in i?^ children six 

of 6% school ago enrollment? ^ ^^'"^ "'^^'^^ <^^^<^o states 
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TABLE 1.4 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILY DAY CARE 
RECEIVING FEDERAX, FUNDS IN 
ALASKA 



Size (Licensed Capacity^ 

Average number of children per home 
City Size 

Op to 2500 
2500 to 50,000 
50,000 to 250,000 
250,000 or more 



Total children in care in 22 homes 



4.3 



44% 

56% 
0 
0 




TABIiC 1 5 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF IN-HQIIE CARE SERVICES 

RECEIVING FEDERAL FUNDS IN 
ALASKA 



Size 

Average nuxaber of children per home 
City Size of Location 

Up to 2500 
2500 to 50,000 
50,000 to 250,000 
250,000 or more 

Place Care is Provided 

Child's home 
Provider's home 

Total children in care in 34 homeg 



2,9 



53% 
43% 

3% 

0 



59% 
41% 

9i 
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disturbed. Six plrlent If all^^M^^^''''^^'' e»°tionally 
centers sampled in Alaska h^J . i f*"'", ■'J' '^^^ C'l^^e 
were described ac e^?iona??v "^Uo 7i 

(Table 1.8). This^s hlShii^^2^*?5''°^ ^^^t^^"-" directors 
centers, tegionallj at^Sr^J^*"" ^° Regional averacc lor 
physical h^licap and II hL!*^" pop.ilations havo a 

of the 17 dSy ca?o Sfnters sL,oLf"?^??^\'^^""'^''^""'- ^ovon 
handicapped Jhild? whill liv^e^f ^ physically 

emotional disturbance "lable l.T> . """'^ 

?iigS.?g:'„I^f &°f„°J^i''"" -PO"- only a foreic,„ 

composed U Of Se total ooL»^^,^^"?*'f? ^-^^ ^"'l 

compared with 5t of Jh^ L 2"^®*^ population snraplod. as 
Whole. ^* ""'^"^ population of the Region as a 

Care Homes 

icrgll p.^o?tfcr t"tnfTtt T^lf^ ^^^^^ - 

ren thaS did7£a=k|; centers' Sm^?? """^ school-aged child- 
tion of family day carlhlml; wer« f^l. percent of the popula- 
(Table 1.6), slightly higher tha^ *i2^^'=? " """"^^fs old 

Given the cilrrent InLri?!^ L • 5 Regional average of n. 
empirical ielltts wMch hL»^i2f*2'= =°">° <>? the 

setting which molts ;Sln?^n^?f'^ ^'f" research, the care 
have a small g?oup of chiWren of vfi?^'"*"'''^ "''^^^ should 
the staff should prSvido sSbL fiX^ f°"° ^" addition, 

one relationships wiS thl^nfLia"" ^'"^''ovor) , warm, ono-tol 
offer more good infant care fff?^r;« general, day care homos 
at less exi>^rse than centers It ^ on^"? °5"t°'^» »nd certainly 
experts estimate the cost of 'ln$L? one-to-four staff r.-.tio, 
child per year; infant center care at $2500 per 

^'carl'ho^p^|uJ°tfln"'??at?e°J'6,"'^^^^^'^* °^ 
Regional average of 25% for h™«i '^,v*^i'''?^y than the 

setting provills care f«; f ' family day care 

than aly of thl o^her faL .i^f?^'' Proportion of toddlers 
the Region ara SholS. both in Alaska and in 

~m^&'I?f onh^&%1ar«r^'"^SL" ^f"^ 
less than their reDre^nni-LT^Jf ? ® population— 32% 

|chool-«ge chiwrof:icSuntod"fo? m'ort^eto^ ^'f'- 
famuy day caro homes. sligh?ly"i|her*'thanM:efr'*28r'" °' 
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°^ physically handicapped children in AIt V ,'., 
family day care homes Is slightlv lower frhAn ?i,i?, i 
tion in tho centers. Only 3* of th« «« ^h??^ roprooent.v 

sampled had a physical handiLn wh?i! i^'^?" ^" 
were <rf««r<rj 5"J"*'^f "-i . "anQicap, While 7% of these children 
were identified as having an ensotional diatnrhan^^ J-Ci _ 
proportion as centers (Table iTsK aisturbance, the same 

or Sikf a*?S^:«Lf°5- ""W «as bilingual 




gpuU%f^n^Sj''S:!lSr%^%Tc1^^^^^^ 

cSiuJeHf s ^?o"l ii^ke res? orthrr'°?^"'"*^^\°^ school-aged 
infants cared for in-hSn^ in M.fv^^M???^™- """^'^'^ 
than the avlrag^fi? t^TRogiSii ' ""^ ""'''"^ """^^ 

^uilu^'tlfb" J°6P "^fS 9% of the in-home 

toddlets^ere eared 'foi in ?n!S^'=LJ?«^*"^J average. Fewer 
care in all"f"Se''sStei"o|"2|5::„''^!"»'' ^" ''^^y 

IrAffi\?rbl?ween Si aae^^ff ^"-»'0'»<' 

In conclusion, the profile of day care use bv nhi -i rir^rsr. 
various ages in Alaska is as folloSsf ^ children of 

care^Lr''L5dw!!'^H^ ^'^'^^^^^ * ^^^^^"^ proportion of 
care for toddlorc than any other day care setting. 

Day care center populations have about twice tho 

firS''«i^L''fK^*'^^^-^'^e" ^9^*^ ^^^^^ to enrollment in tho 
first grade than cither form of homo care. 
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and work situation ol paints anS Sf^h'^fH^ with the economic 
chologlcai noods of individual ^hiY^" ""^ PhysicnJ and psy- 

needs Of agricuXtS^al Sr cannery oxtondcd-hour 
vision of school-aged children "«'o<'-"' for supc-r- 



2S2_Care_Cant:9rs 



tailored prinirily to paints' "^^^ =®nter hours are 

the centers open beforrjTSS a.m?^a^8r^'S,'??^''"^?°' 
5s00 p.m. or later flabla l iff S?? ?* °5 close at 

open in the evening uSti? llol^ m^^L" S! centers are 
weekend care, and onl5 one cent?; Af*f"* overnight and 

Therefore, those parentl Si^ eS^nT^f*" °" holidays, 

or jobs which roqSire them to ^Iv^t ""^ D^'S^ employment, 
not have center '.ro\^iL^,.''tlVl^l^^^^^^^^ 

Idaho and Washingtoro?!er ttil se^Se 

unpredictable ca?e is particulfrlv^-^S J^"** ^''^^ °^ 
since their staffing dl^ndron iL nSlf^^?°"J?f? '° ^"PPort 
at any one time and since their mJl^^S??^'^ °5 children prof<cnt 
the facilities remain thi si^' ^^ll tZ'^^^t ""P^nses for 
who are served. There fore ^'ordS*« «>e number of children 
center space and staff r^Av centfS »se of 

regular, half-time childSST centers will accept only full or 

-cIpfilTcSSdle" fSr*^?^» "Jhi" " » "■^^l"' 

whoso child becomes ill SusreiS^ir Ztf"^ working parents 

remain home from work (Table Um. " "rrangemcntr. or 
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^'AloShrlf^lnSfi"! '"^ '-""y day care h. 

^^^^ '--^.frie"!Hl-"- 



"'•"•■i.'iion.it 



1.3.3 



provide w^ofc^nrcarc- ^n?™"^'" ovor„Lh"t ^ "^'"•i"'.' 

«nd important. ^4** 

Sy' Z oTe'Cti7"-"^'^^^^^^ ftl^f' "f-''^^ ^-tw«o„ 
contrast to no-/«2''f^'*''' "ho offercfre ?«^"ff ? 70% of 

"eans tfiarfor '^^f centers iribtt t f?f children in 

parent (s) can dS^fL'?"'^*" ""iidhooa iii"'* ^^^^ feature 

provide caxe"f^r^^?S| Sf^^ c-e^sit^^^^^^^^ 




In-homo providers »i » 

parent worfc^JS SaJ^fL^'^r"' w?u|t r„fr"^' 

«>e In-homa provider 2' 'ff^dulos. Thirtv-nf.r^"'*' "ngo of 

'Ten percent of thB f „ 5*»^a'> work before ^foS I^f^ ^* 

evening, but none ofJl^™* Providers prwidf c?;"*^ '^f'^^'' I-") 

l^ds. ""-"y can stay i„ therSSn^^^^^/inco tio 
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5ESI eon KTML 

Health and Pgychological Services 

DfivchSioJ^^i'' i*^? indicates that a variety of honlth and 
Sont^^i^t^ 3 ^^rt''''^ ^'''^ provided by Alaska's day care 
arr^n«!'/^ ^^"^"^ bc more accurate to say that the centers 
fv«^"?^ ^"'^ provision of most of the services. For 
o^S^r th.S^^^^X''^- ""l P^^^e provides emergency care 

s^^fi:!^ ^""^^f ^^'^^^ the centers have 

t^S fo»;^rS;^ arrangements for a child to be taken 

«ff?i?^?fS Of emergency care. Some public or Head start 

i^como^^o??^!^!''^ T^.l^^ ^^^^ emergency care for low 
income enrolloos. in those instances where preventive and 

ti^^s^^vfLr'^K^r^ ^^^^ Offered, the center rarely pays ?or 
voLnto^i arranges for a public health nurse /private 

DsiSin^^^S^^^''^!-'"''?^'''^ provide the services. Dental, 
psychiatric or medical care which involvcn unprcdictahlo and 

Inlt lt ''''•''^^ ^'S?"^*^ ^"^^^ ^^^^ ^ program Shich operato 
lull 2?-^''?**''"^^^^ P^^^^^ Regional profilL rovoalod 

that with few exceptions, private-profit day care rcnterr 

?ie cSni^f^rSr f^'^ ^5^^^^ ^^^^ °t*^«^ than emorao^crcaro, 
se^icSs fn/^^?5 arranged for diagnostic and preventive 
f®r^f: ® P^^^ treatment were exclusively public 

?Sndina''?f JS^Zf^^^i"^ fS"^^^^ ^^^^^ considcrabie public 
fn f ^nLi? tion to the state per capita day care fees. 
In general, also, these centers are more closely tied to 

SSll^l''^?th^Ln?f^:«''^^^"'^K^^ community clinics, community 
mental health centers, etc. than are the private centers. 

Social Services to the Family 

Only 6% of the Alaska centers had a part-time social w^rkov 

(?a^rri''?.r'^i?^^ ^^^^'^^^^ chmrerfi'c.rr'^' 

(Table 1.13). This is; not significantly loss than tho 
Regional average of 7U In 53t of the Centers, tho center 

werrp?ov?ded''Sh?2S'H^'^ ^^^^^^^^ ^'^"^^ work^SSrvic^s 

JIferrinc in jnost instances consisted mainly of 

need oSlS^??^^ resources which they mny 

ren (suSi^lv inSfr^'^Ln^J^''''? ^?^^?^ Federally funded ^hiia- 
fi«2h^iJ225iL ? ^^^^ Regional avorage of C2l) provided 
lelrnlSa n^^K? J« ^^^""^1 of children with behavioral or 

Twenty-nine percent of the center diroctor«; 

lor socfal s«L?2f«"^^S^^il^"^^ ^^^^"^ ^" ^^^^^ rosponaxSiuy 
Sivn?^ Lr?^fS?f- ^^"^ Regional profile rcveaJcd that ^ 
£^ro noi 5^^;^5^«efK? ^5"ter directors generally talt that thoy 
wre not responsible for the provision of social r.orvicef/ aJa 
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TABLS 1.12 

HEALTH AND PSYCHOLOGICAI. SERVICES PROVIDED BY DAY CARE 
CENTERS I^CEIVING FEDERAL FUNDS 


• 

Type of Service 


Percent of Centers Providing 
the Services 
(n«17) 


General Physical 
Checkup 


6% 


Diagnostic Testing 
(e.g. hearing, sight) 


35% 


Innoculations & 
Immunisations 


29% 


Emergency Care 


53% 


Other Medical Treatment 


18% 


Psychological 
Assessment 


18% 


Dental Examination 


12% 


Dental Treatment 


12% 


Psychiatric Care 


0 
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TABLE 1 ♦ 2 3 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICL'S 
IN DAY CARE CENTERS 



Center Director 
Part-time Social Worker 
Other 

No formal responsibility assigned 

Percent of centers which provide 
referral services to parents 
whose children may have 
behavioral or learning problems 
which require professional 
attention. 



Centers 
(n«17) 



53% 
6% 
12% 
29% 



59% 



TABZiE X X 4 

PERCENT OF CENTERS WHICH PROVIDE TRANSPORTATION 
TO AND PROM THE CHILD'S HOME OR SCHOOL 



Center provides transportation for 
all enrolled children. 

Center provides transportation for 
those who need it. 



Centers 
(n«17) 



18% 
6% 



f-^lTphylK'^h'lr:°eo'lf°^ to the 

^..xa bo ^a..." Tp|feaL°!^.^^|J| l^°L\f" ""^^ 

-n„,„ . (Private, non-profit centers) 

only referral.. (Pm,lic center) 

The philosophy of « 

As is shown on Table ^ ia <i« 

cenler P^°^""tra"spSftatLrt^^".''5'»^'^^^ i» 

onircentoir^hich^i^f'^r?""^."'" as a whoJo 

coaprohcnsive se^Jices tf^Ji-,^" what i^u?,l - „ , 

?ho"s'rie^ile^'eh'^ ^ ^-«c\'\%o„^"i^?L'^^°?ir'^ "^t- 
comn.uni?rih?ouoh f available at U«?e or """5^"? for 
ty through son.e other roderal. s^a^^^riScar^^ograL'? 
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1*5 A DESCRIPTION OF ALASKA'S DAY CARE PROVIDERS 

Providing child care requires an enormous amount of enorry and 
effort. Creating an atmosphere which fosters; the qrovih and 
security of children eight to 14 hours a day, five dny:; a woc^k, 
can bo physically and emotionally strenuous, though r<wardiu»i. 

*^ ?J' ^"^t^^^st to look at the charactorir.ticn of tho con- 
saderaLlo number of women and tho few men who have chorum to 
provide care for children as an occupation. As an introduction, 
labioe 1.15, 1.16, 1.17 display Alaskan providers* ages, the 
number of men and women working in day caro, and the years they 
have been working in the field. ' 

As Table 1.15 shows, different care settings attract different 
age groups. Porty-six percent of all center staffs and 41^ 
Of all in-home providers in the Alaska sample are 25 years old 
SLP^JJ^^fir^-^S^^ to the Regional average. This contrasts 
With the 14% of family day care providers who are 25 years old 
or younger. Pifty-nine percent of family day care providers— 

children along with the 
5? iu" ^ ^^^^ care—are between the ages of 26 and 

This same phenomenon occurs across the P.egion where an 
average of 14% of family day care providers are 25 years old 
or youncjci and 55^ are betv/ccn 26 and 44. 

Day caro is almost exclusively a woman's occupation in Alaska 
and across the Region (Table 1.16). Only 11% of all center 
staffs sampled in Alaska and only 11% in the Region as a whole, 
are men. No family day care providers in Alaska were men, and 
only one man provides m-home care in Alaska. This reflects 
the traditional low status of child caro as an occupation for 
men. In addition, the income derived from child care is guite 

heads, although women who are heads of 
households work in the field. 

About 37% of the center directors surveyed in Alaska have 
been working in the field of day care for five years or 
*"^.S"?$^*^f 25t have been in tho field from two to 
five years (Table 1.17). A substantial 37% of the center 
airectors have worked in day care for two years or loss, a 
higher proportion than the Regional average of 29t. Those 
directors with the longest experience in the field are 
primarily the operators of the oldest form of day ca^-o, the 
private, for-profit centers, which thoy have operated '^or 
several years. 

Seventy-coven percent of tho family day caro providorn and S5% 
of the m-home providers sampled in Alaska have worked «r, day 
care providers for less than two years (Table 1.17). This 
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TKBLE 1.15 




AGE OF CHILD 


CAR£ PROVIDERS 






Center 


1 

1 Family 






Day Caro 


In-nomc 




Staff 


Providers 


Care 


Age Groups 


(n»l28) 


(n=22) 


(n-34) 


Under 18 


0 


0 


15 Z 


18-25 


46% 


14% • 


20% 






32% 


15^ 


35-44 


11% 


27% 


9% 


45-54 


13%-? 


jL4« 


9% 


55-64 


2% 


13% 


15t 


65 years or older 


0 


0 


9% 


TotkX 


100% 


100% 


100% 



TABLE 1.16 
SEX OF CHILD CARE PROVIDERS 


Sex 


Center 

Staff 

(n«146) 


Family 
Day Care 
Providers 
(na22) 


Xn-Uome 
Provider 
.(n^4) 


Women 
Ken 


89% 
11% 


100% 
0 


97% 
3% 
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LENGTH OF TIME 


WORKING IN 


THE FIELD OF DAY CARE 




Center 


Family 




Time in the 


Day Care 


In-Home 


Directors 


Providers 


Provider 


Field 


(n«16) 


(n=22) 


(n«34) 


Less than one year 


6% 


50% 


67% 


One to two years 


31% 


27% 


3 8^ 


Two to five years 


25% 


14% 


12% 


Five to ten years 


32% 


0 


0 


y.orc than ten years 


25% 


0 


3t 


Total 


99% 

.., 1 


91% ' 
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1.5.1 



^h?n ^{^^^ proportion of family day care providers 

than the Rcgaonal averago-.56U Eighty-eight porcont of in- 

L-''''^Sk Regionally have vorkod in day caro for ?wo yoorr> 
or less. This may be interpreted as roflectimj a hiqhor 
da™o ^^-^^^.r^ a slightly less stable r'opuU^L of family 

of Al^^?^^^''r'"'.t^ -2"PP''^'^'^^ additional fact that 

cL/ ^^''^^^^ ^^omo providers have boon providii u 

is 24^? ^^'''^ ^^^^^ Regional aU?age 

|||togp^^^ selection: Pre vious Kduca.i.n, ........ 

oJ^i!?^?^ is conanon for centers to select staff on the basis 
by l£t AsStes^?n«nr"' qualifications, the na??oSl stud? 
tion OF c2??*^^®f* £°^^ correlation between formal educa- 
^if? «>f staff and the "warmth- of the centers. This findino 

care ce^^S^^Sf^ ^^^"^ training has no impIcJ on a day 

sufficfrnf^^r^'^r' rather, that foniai training is not a 

It P^^^i^t a "warm" center atmolphoro. 
Findings such as these have influenced the current cn-h—i- 
on competency-based training such as is offered in ChiVr 
Development Associate programs. orrerea m cnxia 

^ili^?"? the center staff selection process, the state nrocedur^- 
v?Sori^S^«^? • ^ certifying family and in 'home Sarcaro pro" 
vidcrs do not involve screening on the basis of educe tion^l 

fpSer^^'^oL^^^^^^' provision of refe?ences ;ho confirm 
a provider's competence to care for children. 

^avI^'^'^colLae'^LarL^^^ family and in-home providers who 

cel^te? direr?orf Sf^' ^ ^S""^^ Proportion (40%) of Alaska 
San"ML\l?^rD%^^L'yS^^^ 20. 

describel'^hv^M^ national profile of center director education 
of«^f i 2 • • ^eyserlmg, public and private, non-profit 

Sareec- tJff Sf^ "^^^ "^^^ ^f^^'^^ ^^^^ or ioro acadcmL 
alio ^SrJi''''*'^*'^'' private-profit centers.** Intero:Hnci 

2n ?ho fe^ple t5ab?e'?^^n?^ backgrounds rcprosc^n^od ^ 

xn tno sample (T able 1.20). Of the center directors intorviewoa 

l^^ltZo":'^^.^^ Associates, 5. Whcol.r M., 

cl^^oL'^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^-tional 
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TABLE 1.18 
FORMAL EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
OF PROVIDERS RESPONSIBLE FOR CHILD CARE 

PROGRAMS 




Center 




Family 








Day Care 


In-Home 




Directors 




Providers 


Provider 


(n"*i5; 




(n«22} 


(n«34) 


Less than twelve years 
High school graduate/ 
GED 

Some college or voca«* 

tional education 
Two year degree/AA 
College graduate 
Master's degree 
Other 


7% 

13% 

7% 
13% 
40% 
20% 

0 


41% 
27% 

27% 
0 

5% 

0 

0 


56% 
29% . 

15% 
0 
0 
0 
0 



TABLE 1.19 
PERCENT OF HOME CARE PROVIDERS 
WITH TRAINING RELATED TO WORKING WITH CHILDREN, 
AND THE SOURCE OP TRAINING 


Training 


Family 
. Day Care 
Providers 
(ne22) 


In^'Homo 
Provider 
(n«34) 


Yes^ have had training 


57% 


41% 


Trainincr Source: 
m School 
Church 
Scouts/4H 

Other special child 

development classes 
By being a mother 
Other 


9% 
9% 
27% 

9% 
36% 
9% 


36% 
14% 
0 

14% 

0 
36% 
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» TABLE 1.20 

^U^^ SAMPLED CENTER DIRECTOR*; 

FORMAL educatioi:al backgrSukSs ?f 

ALASKA 



Center Directors* 
Degroe/Xajor 

Master's Dec ree 

Early Childhood Education 
Psychiatric Nursing 
Elementary Education 

[ Bachelor's Degree 
Special Education 

Nuroing 

Child Development 
jAssociate/ 2 vr. De^ r^o 

Physical Education 
Nurses Aid 

[ some Colle<^ A 

High School/GED 

I»oss Than High School 



(n«15) 



1 
I 
1 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
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TABLE 1.21 

HOME CARE PROVIDERS' PREVIOUS JOB EXPERIENCE AND 
ATTITUDES ABOUT PROVIDING CHILD CARE 



rather be doing something other than providing 
child care? 

Family Day In-Homo 
Care Homos Providers 

^es 27% Yes 42% 

What were you doing before you began operating a day care 
home or providing in-home care? 

Family Day In-Home 
Care Homes Providers 



Working 26% 24% 

Unemployed 7 4 % 76% 



* 



*24% were in school/training. 



TABLS 1.22 
HOW PROVIDERS BNTERBD 


CHILD CARB 




Major Reason 
For Choosing to be 

a Child CUTG PTaviAnr 


Center 
Directors 


1 Fiunily 
' Child Care 
Providers 


1 In— Homo 
Provider 


College preparation 


6% 






Took a job in a center 
and liked it 


^1 ft 


• 

— 




Like to work with child- 
ren 


A 


9% 


27% 


Referred to a vacant 
position 


25% 




— 


Needed care £or own 
children 




9% 




Heeded the income 


25% 


30% 


35% 


Wanted companions for my 
own children 




13% 




Did it as a favor for a 
friend or relative 




26% 


21% 
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47t hid a d 

•nd *n of the In percent of the ?ff * f°'."°"=in9 with 

training or exne?r^ «=arogivers s^id JS^Jyt^y J^rc pto^idors 
In school, church related to workino wiJu''yv??vc had somo 

At present the majorltv k ' ' 

not have much einiSf- ^ *f carocivar^ 

have the foSa! fl^i!"?" »ther o^fiwMonr "S?**" ""^ 

tlons Wabirial)"*"!'-? to Prepare thim for do not 

the family dav r-l):. ® the homo fTahil , ?y,"*'ve not 
to work in otL-"® providers expresaJS . , ^'2^' • «any of 
their )4k Sl^n^iS^S^^i?"" ouSfiri? tht^^ of confido^ce 
iwroviders slL2|*°|^.*^fien«. »fost of'the ^^.i^^f"^^ °f 
ywy preferred to Providijig care f^r^??H? "'^i' ^^re 

Providing day ca^e f"^^?'?8 and take care and 

w«" inloml^whiil sLi?**'v''°»e8 nadrr? ^^t'^t.i' children, 
greater satia*a^*?_ home with to have a 

occupation thfni^°K °^ '^""y <Jay ca^^^J^ children. The 
'Venty-se^ef ^rce;:t*?? caregive?^ rllUtr^ff^ '"elr 
sampled said toev 2™,?5 ^J^aska's faniiv ' P'e^orenee. 

providing chiw Lrf'^lffthor *>• Sing ISL?hf° Providers 
would prefer to *2i of the iS^^"' °ther than 

the Se^lonal ^e«gf TO?^ ?J'k*?^'°" 

loowr than the teolon»J ' 'amily day Srf £ than 

F-^^^ dispZr 

day care orftJiSf ^^^^"9 center care « '^^^ becoming 
Which ^rt'tZtt^l ^^JUr^'^ • vaJL?y of^~5fr'°"- ^^^ly 

Panions for ther? o^^cw",!,'° «e^d llr care"fi,,'™°"5 
Other hand ^ ^"ilnren. Tn^>>^-.^ *'ure and com- 

relative^'^ie^^so f^r^fi-"' ca^e « a^yP^X^^"' "" the 
primarily, °^^]^^c they "kcd to work witt°chf?J * '^"'^""d "r 
P-idors are^^„^iS H^llo^^^i^^^^^^^^^^ 

i^igh school for only 
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a short while and have not boon ablo to find another typo of 
job. Another major category are the oarcnts or other rela- 
te ves of the parent seeking care who have agreed to provide 
care as a favor. Neither looks to in-home care as a permanent 
source of employment. 

1»6 PROVIDES* ^T^KKING CONDI'^'IONS 

1-6.1 Staff/Child ?>atios 

The 1971 study by Abt Associates of exemplary child care 
programs, concluded that staff /child ratios 'pto'^i.c^ft a key 
indicator of the -warmth** of the center.* The Abt study noted 
that centers that had lower ratios of staff to children, e.g.. 
Is 3 and 1:5, providod a **warmer** atmossphere of interaction 
than those with higr.or ratios. This finding is corroborated 
by the work of Elizabeth Prescott** and June Solnit Sale*** 
in the family day care situation. Sale finds that throe to 
five, depending on the family day care provider, is evident Iv 
the optimal number of children, particularly when one or more 
is an infant or toddler. Above that, the indiv.i ^-hia ^ ohn,"" 
gets lost in the shuiile, and below it, he may receive- too 
little stimulation. Sale also makes un interestiuu point, 
which UKCO's field experience confirms, namely th.-»t most of 
the family day care providers are aware of their own limita- 
tions and are self -regulatory in the number ot children i:h<^^' 
care for. This may result in their caring for fowctr ciiildron 
than they are licensed for, or feelincr frustrated hy their 
licensed limitation on the number of children for which they 
can provide care. 



TABI<£! X ^3 
AVERAGE STAFF/CHILD I 
ALASKA DAY CARE SE^ 


WIOS IN 

pTii:cs 


Average ratio of adult/child 


Centers 


i?*amiiy Day 
Care Homes 


xn-homc j 
Care I 


1:10 


1:4.3 


1:2.9 1 

1 



*Abt Associates, Op. Cit. 

**Prcscott, E. and E. Jones. An Institutional Annlyni:: of h.iy 
Care rroqrcims. Part II, Group Day Care: The Growth of .m 
Institution, (Pasadena, Calif.: Pacific Oaks College, 1970). 

***Sale, June Solnit. Open the Door.. .Sec the PoopJc, (iMrudox^r*, 
Calif.: Pacific Oaks College, 1972) p. 24. 
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sit-in,'. fS^Al^lJt/f'''^^' ''^e'"^' the family day care 

child r-,^?„ i2^^"'°"' provides tho optimal staff/ 



^•^•^ In-'servico Trainincy Opportunities for Providf^rfi 



Recent 
a 



Studios report that formal traininq is not nocoss.irilv 

^lli^^llli "tiirS^"! J° le-™ is.not enough to aesuro 
2f^'^ u ^ opportunities available whore 

Slul^ion lr^i2S?-= ™^ experience of the MassachSLtts 
90od i^se?^iS" f"?*?^ »"9gests that the availability of a 

^i"h^!lf^'* ''^'^r' s'-e'is to be important for staff 

exr^rlene^rfn^^li"^'' 1° "'^ on their 

ac?iJi??fr S?"^'"' together, to learn now 

abour^^rch^SdrenJ"^ ^«°"io„s 

tl'sharrfho^!i^f'"'"'"'"'=^y opportunities for caro<,ivorr. 

dS;'S"tge'ir1^Sfa?f|„°?^S°S^r"' " Si^rdvaJ^taT ir^la«Ka 
and t*?oirifcr:f'"^^^Sinnn-se^i?r?2;^/""''^"3 

ttef SaC^"o?»frI^fLS°f ' directors said that 

Methodological Study-. Child Cage OuLt.rly . g^?*^'?^':^ ^'i^ 



** 



Sales, 0|5^ Cit. . p. 13. 



♦♦♦••Child Caro in Mncsachusetts: The Public l{osnon«:ihi 1 itv" 

^2r?nt"r,""rJ:?fiif '=<2'«=-^tion Project, RlcLrd iowo' 972^ ' 
Koprintod by DCCUCA, p. 32. 
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TABLE 1.24 

OM-THE-JOB SUPPORT AVAILABLE TO DAY CARE CENTER STAFFS 




Centers 
(n«17) 


Center Director is a person with a college 
level specialty in early childhood educa- 
tion » child development » or child 
psychology* 

• 


20% 


Center has in-service training program for 
caregiver staff: 

Formal in-service training 

Informal in-service training 

TOTAL: 


53% 
4X% 

d4% 


Frequency of center staff meetings: 
At least once a week 
Every two weeks 
Monthly 
Unscheduled 

General staff meetings not held 

TOTAL: 


59% 

0 
24% 
12% 

6% 


Other outside training is offered to 
staff (e.g., consultants, workshops, 
etc.) • 


71% 


Agency which administers Federal funds 
has offered staff training* 


29% 


Center staff has paid leave for staff 
training outside the center. 


41% 


Staff members are given first aid 
training: 

Yes, all staff 

Yes, selected staff 


• 

29% 
35% 
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The Regional profile revealed that most of 
ricQ programs wore conducted by public (571) 



the 



(TabJc 1.24). 

formal, in-service programs were conouc\;ca uy puoxic \::>/'L) 
and private, non-profit (47%) centers rather than private, 
for-profit centers (9%). 

Fifty-nine percent of the centers hold staff meetings at least 
once a week and 71% of the center directors said that thoir 
staffs had available to them other outside training such as 
workshops and special consultants — a slightly higher percentage 
than the Regional average of 69%. 

Twenty-nine percent of Alaska centers sampled have been offered 
some training by the state or local administering agency, as 
compared with an average of 23% for the other three states in 
the Region. 



1*6.3 Working Hours and Benefits 



The hours which day care providers work, particularly the home 
care providers, is a subject which deserves considerably more 
attention than it has received. In centers it is possible to 
try out different staffing patterns and ways of grouping child- 
ren. Unpaid volunteers and students often are used to relieve 
or supplement staff. Staff in centers may be scheduled «o that 
they have some time to themselves each day or have an opportunity 
to participate in sta-*f meetings, training or activity planning 
sessions. In in-home care and family day care home situations, 
it is rare that a provider has anyone nearby to relieve her/him 
when the provider needs time to her/himself or wisher, to improve 
skills through training. Further, while center staff can 
arrange schedules to avoid overly long days, Alaska's in-home 
and family day care providers* typical day and unrelieved 
schedule averages at least 9 . 5 hours per day for five or more 
days per week (Table 1.25). 



TABLE 1.25 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER DAY THAT CAREGIVERS 
PROVIDE CARE FOR CHILDREN 


Centers 


Family Day 
Care Homes 


In-Home 
Care 


10 


11 


9 



Although day care center staff, except most center directors, 
work eight hours a day or loss, the salaries and fringe bene- 
fits which they receive are considerably lor.s than thof;c of 
teachers in public systems. The average bon<:fits rocoivod by 
duy care center staffs in the sampled Alaska center.*; are 
displayed in Table 1.26. Fifty-three percent of the cr.iployc.r:; 
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TABLE 1,2b 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 



Workman's Compensation 

State Unemployment Insurance 

Health Insurance 

Life Insurance 

Retirement Program 

Paid Vacation 

Paid Sick Leave 

Paid Leave for Staff 
Training 

Tuition Assistance , 



Percent of Centers Whos 
Employees Receive Benefi 
(n=17) 



59% 
71% 
47% 
18% 
12% 
53% 
59% 

41% 
27% 



center employees. 58% Sf tho r^riv^^^ « whole 79 "„ or th- ,,ub ic 
and 39;. of. the private? for-nriJ^? ' "°n-I»^'>rii: center <■ nplml....- 
vacation with pL. AmJ p£ °^^',f°"*<^^ oim>loyoca ,,ot 

employee.. C9z^of tho^prSvatr^nSi'^^A.?'* °' '^^'^ PuWic'contor 
30t of the private, for-n^^f?i non-profit center employed ,nri 
sick leave. ' *°'^-P'^°fit center employees receive paid 
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permit parents to vis Percent of the centora 

have parents L'^stafl'Lrlsf^^rnn^^i^ children in ca?e; 29. 
Regional profile reveaUd that Dnb??^"*^ volunteers. The ' 
have parent involvement cuidelin^^? centers, which frequently 
in advisory boards, as staff?^inn«4/.^''''?f''® Parents formally-- 
for-profit centers. ^^^^ ^-considerably more than private, 

^lntZl''i^tnT^^^^^^^ Jhr^e^^tbr ^^'^^ ^-m their 

relations. The Ala^karcento^f UsL^^i^'^^^^? Par.at/ccnter 
operating problems as -inadoouf<-« f.^?®^"" ^^^ce major 
-staff problems". 40?. h?"^J® cr limited rosourcos" 67?. 
33t (Table 1.29).' '^h'^ probl omf o?c2r^^^^^ or^nuip.ont'. , 

S^f^^-fcnt Proportions.-"inadoaua?«^^ Regionally in cliqhtly 
,^taf. p.oblems", 57., and^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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TABLE 1.27 

A PROFILE OP CHILD CARE CENTER RELATIONS WITH PARENTS 



Percent of Centers With F^dcrany Fundod 
Chilaren Which Have Formal Parent invQi.vement 



Parent Council/Advisory Group 

Parents on Center or Agency Board 

Parents Hired as Staf£ 

Parent Volimteers 

No Porroal Parent Involvement 



Centorjj 

241 
29% 
35% 
24% 



Functions of Parent Advisory 
Groups in Centers Which Have Them 



Screen and Hire Center Director 

Screen Other staff Applicants 

Advise Staff in Program Planning 

Provide Volunteers, Supplies, etc. to 
Center 

Periodically Evaluate Center Program 

Review and Approve Applications for 
Federal Funds 

Review Parent Grievances 

Organize/Sponsor Training for 
Parents 

Set Center Policy 



Percent of 
Advisory Groups 

41% 

18% 

53% 

35% 
35% 

35% 
29% 

18% 

100% 
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TABLE 1,28 
CENTER REUVTIONS WITH PARENTS (contd. ) 



Parent Conferences 
(n»i7) ' 



Informal/Unplanned (i.e., at pick-up or drop- 
off time) 

Formal Group Conference - less than one/month 

Formal Group Conference - at least one/month 

Individual Parent Conference - less than one/ 
month 

Individual Parent Conference - at least one/ 
month 

Individual Parent Conferences as recuested by 
parent or caregiver 

Informal Parent Involvement 
(n«i/) ~ 



Percent of 
Centers 



70 C 

47% 
18% 

18% 

18% 

88% 



Are parents encouraged to visit, observe, 
and participate in care at center? 

Is there a bulletin board or newsletter 
to inform parents of center schedule, 
program changes, etc.? 

Is there a suggestion box or other 
mechanism available to parents to 
make suggestions, etc.? 

Do you have outside social contacts with 
some of the parents of children 
enrolled in the center? 

Can you think of any specific changes 
that have occurred as a result of 
parent involvement? 

Do you have any written parent griev- 
ance procedure? 



Percent of 
Center Directors 
Responding "Yes" 

88% 



77% 



53% 



71% 



40% 
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THREE OPERATING PROBLEMS MENTIONED MOST FREQUENTLY 

BY CENTER DIRECTORS ^^^^^^i^^ 



Problems 
Inadequate or limited resources 
Inadequate facility or equipment 
Staffing problems 



Center Directors 
(n«l5) 

67% 

33% 

40% 



TABLE 1*30 

MAJOR PROBLEMS IN CENTER-PARENT RELATIONS 



.» Problem Areas 
Late payment of fees 
Late pick-up 

Different ideas on discipline 
Bringing sick children for care 
Lack of notification of absences 



Percent of Directors 
Mentioning it as Problem 
(n«^15) 

41% 

53% 

41% 

47% 

39% 
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As one private center director expressed the problem, 

"Working nothcrs in the cirea make low salaries and 
cannot afford to pay for the quality of care needed. 
Overhead costs— staff salaries, equipment replace- 
ment, building upkeep, taxes, insurance, food are 
all to expensive." 

The major problems which center directors had in rolat itmr.hips 
with parents related to center financing problems — 39?. of the 
center r. had problems with parents who did not notify thorn of 
children's absc-nccp and 41^ had problems with late payment 
of foes (Table 1.30). 



ramiJy Day Ca ro Homes 



Family day care homes and in-home care situations far more 
than center care, are built on personal relationships 
between parents and the child care providers. Parents tend 
to be directly involved on a daily, informal basis with 
providers (Table 1.31). 

The major source of friction between family day care providers 
and parents were things which caused the provider inconvenience 
late payment of fees, late pick-up of children, not notifying 
the provider i£ the child was to be absent. 



In -home Providers 



In-home providers are unique in that they care for children 
from any one Jfamily. As a result, relationships between 
providers and parents usually are close. Fifty percent of 
the in-home providers in Alaska are relatives of the children 
they care for, a larger proportion than the Regional average, 
30% (Table 1.32). 

Among the added benefits which a parent receives from an in- 
home care provider are some homomaker-type services: 36% of 
the caregivers do some light housework— 27% cook for the 
family of the child in care (Table 1.32). 

A particular strength of the in-home care setting is the 3ow 
incidence of parent/provider problems (Table 1.3a). AJthounh 
parents reported considerable difficulty in finding qoo<i and 
relicAblcj in-hotno providers, once this was accoinplinht d, f< w 
were dissatisfied with their in-home situation (Tabic 1.33). 
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TABLE X 31. 
A PROFILE OF FAMILY DAY CARE I'ROVIDERS' 
RELATIONS KITH PARENTS 

*%rl ^tx't^lld^^:,ltir:Tl- interviewed naid thoy 
children they cared for lM-^hL'*'*l P^'^^nts whoso 
S2S!£ of the parents Itli wS??^**f , 'hoy knew 

SHOW jjone of^SrchiWr^^f ^ileSJs^ '^'^^ 

child ren they care - for Oni^^ °^ *he 

time With parents efch'da??^ " ^° ^P^"'' 

Of their childreAe Participate in the care 

Percent of Providers 
Naming Prohii^m 



Late payment of fees 
Late pick-up time 
^Afferent ideas in discipline 
Bring sick children for care 

Nrn^.S?^^^y to be absent 

No problems at all ^f»^siji 



lot 
48% 
4% 

17% 
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TABLE 1.32 

A PROFILE OP RELATIONS BETWEEN IK-UOME PROVIDERS AND PARENTS 



50?. of the in-home providers caring for children with 
Federal funds arc relatives of the children. 

59% of the in-home providers care for the children in 
the parents* own home. 

85% of the parents located and hired the in-home provider 
themselves rather than being referred by an agency* 

In addition to their child care services to parents » those 
providers who work in the parents* home provide the 
following homemaker-type services routinely: (n«33) 



Light housework 36% 

Cooking for the family 27% 

Heavy cleaning 6% 

Laundry and/or ironing 9% 



The following were in-home providers* major problems in 
relations with parents s (n»34) 

Percent of Providers 
Naming Problom 



Late payment of fees 6% 

Work hours 9% 

Different ideas on discipline 9% 

Other miscellaneous 9% 

No problems 77% 
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TABLE 1.33 

PARENT SATISFACTION WITH THEIR IN-HOMK CARK SERVICES 

(n«33) 



67i of parents said they wore vary sati rficd with their 
present in-hor.e sitter cervices , iJi. wore satiir.t iod » 
and 0 wore not satisfied * 

If you had a choice of types of care for your infants or 
pre-schoolers, what three types would bo your prefer- 
ences? 







Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


1. 


A sitter in my home (relative) 


14% 


25% 


8% 


2. 


A sitter in my home (non-relative) 


36% 


33% 


«i2 3 V 


3. 


Headstart 


0 


0 


nx 


4. 


A day care setting with more than 12 










other children 


14% 


8% 


17% 


5, 


A day care setting with fewer than 12 










other children 


0 


17% 


8% 


6. 


v;ould prefer to stay home and caro 


29% 


17% 


17% 




for my infant/pre-schooler 


7. 


Other 


7% 


0 


8% 
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Sixt Y-rcvc n pci cont of the parontn unimj in-home c.iro in 
AlaiJ;u wore "vc ly saticficd** with their situation, win lo 
nono were "not satisfied". 

Whon parents wore asked to choose the typo of day czirc. oxit 
of all possible typos they would prefer for their pro-rchooJt rs, 
the greatest percentage — 50* — said they would prefer oithor .; 
relative or non-relative sitter in their own home. Tho next 
largest proportion— 29"-— said they would prefer to stay homo 
and care for the infant/pre-schooler (Table 1.33). 

1.8 SUMMARY OF PROVTDER PROBLEMS 

1.8.1 Center Problems 

The overriding problem mentioned by day caro center directorn 
was a lack of odofjuate funds to do what they feel nhould bo 
done in order to provide high-quality caro tor chilfhcn. 
Although the directors* opinions about what conctiiiutcK hifjh- 
quality care differ, a strong concern about quality care woii 
universal . 

The lack of money to hire what they feel is an adequate number 
of staff, or to be able to pay enough to keep good staff 
members when they have them, frustrated roost directors inter- 
viewed. 

Non-profit centers encounter many problems resulting from 
their sharing facilities with other organizations; and 
directors wore discouraged by their inability to affor<l 
facility improvements and large equipment for these programs. 

Many directors mentioned the need for good in-service staff 
training and more help with developmental aspects of cnro in 
their xerograms. Again, staff time constraints — related to 
money constraints — stand in the way. 

In general center directors were very understanding about tho 
financial problems facing tho low and middle incoir.o cniployc'd 
parents whose children were in their centf»rs. Thit; .»:oncitivi ty 
made the directors* own problems over their inability to 
afford a more adequate program even more frustrating. 

The directors interviewed, whoso programs all receive some 
percentage of their operating expense from state and rcnloral 
sources, did not extend their compassion to the state or 
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Federal bureaucracy which consistontiy mado lato paymontH, 
hold up cjrants, or withdrew formerly available funds. 

The unprtidictability of funds — from whatever r.ourco — in 
5i major i:tunblinq block in the planning and dt-Uvi'vy oC 
quality child care. 

1.8.2 Home Care Problems 

Family day care home providers also mention the unpredict- 
ability and inadequacy of income as a major nroblem, v;hether 
the responsibility for payment is the state Ifarc depart- 
ment's or the parents. 

Parent-related problems also caused concern, particularly 
when parents were not reliable about drop-off or pick-up 
times, notifying providers when children are to bo absent, 
not supplying adequate clothing or diapers, etc. Generally 
the family da / caro providers; have children of their own and 
when the parents of children in care are not reliable, this 
adds to the provider's burden during her already long day 
(average 11 hours). The unrelieved 11 hour day of providing 
child care leaves little enough time for the provider's 
own errands and family concerns. As suggested earlier, a 
system of homes with a floating relief staff person would be 
a great help to these providers in arranging their personal 
time. 

There is a serious need for low-cost liability insurance to 
be available to all home care providers. The potential for 
lawsuit against these primarily unprotected providers is very 
real. Such coverage should bo mandatory and made available 
through a low cost group plan. 

The myriad of personal parent problems with which homo care 
providers are faced suggest that there is a need for clojjef 
relations between the caseworkers, providers, and parontR. 
Many problems with schedules, late omergoncicf;, child 
custody battles, etc. must be handled by the provider. There 
should bo a caseworker available to the provider and parent 
to relievo this burden. 

When a provider is not paid because a parent har, not roj. >rt.<.«d 
to work or training or because of state delay;; in p.iynK nt , n 
formal grievance procedure should be availablr?, Tiiin pro- 
cedure should ho developed by the states for the henel it of 
all day care providers who are paid by the state for chlid 
care. 
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Often homo caro providers havo questions on aomo aspect of 
child caro or about how to handle certain lx»havior«. They 
would like to have conio help with these quostionj-, but thort 
is no training or on-the-spot assistance availabio to them. 
Pow homo providers perceive the caseworkers as a resource 
for questions they have about child care. 

In summary, tho linkages between the state licensing agoncy 
and home caro providers arc weak. There is little support 
or assictanco given providers after licensing. Areas which 
need state attention are small business counseling for 
providers » improved casework services to parents « provider 
grievance procedures, and provider training. 
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